CHAPTER 6 

COFFEE 



Early BOLERO planning provided that all 
coffee from the United States armed forces 
would be shipped from the United States as 
roasted and ground coffee or in bulk to be 
roasted and ground in American mobile roast- 
ers. The proposed method of supply not only 
taxed shipping space but necessitated the use 
of much tin plate. Therefore, other sources of 
procurement were explored. 1 

For United States troops the British could 
bring green coffee from India, Africa, and 
Madagascar on ships that were returning to 
the United Kingdom with small cargoes. 
Tests showed that this coffee, although not 
of the best quality, could be brewed into an 
acceptable drink. A survey made in Septem- 
ber and October 1942 revealed that the Brit- 
ish Government was obtaining from South 
America practically all the Royal Army’s re- 
quirements of canned corned meats. Since 
the United States imported most of its 
green coffee from South and Central Ameri- 
ca, the War Department and the Office of The 
Quartermaster General suggested that green 
coffee for the United States forces be shipped 
from Brazil along with British cargoes of 
canned meats. By this plan ship tons could 
be saved, and better coffee could be procured.® 

PROCUREMENT 

On 20 November 1942 negotiations for the 
purchase of coffee were opened with the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Supply.® The Chief Quar- 
termaster presented his estimates of 1943 
requirements at a series of conferences held 
with the Ministry of Supply. In December he 
estimated requirements for the year at 20,- 
119,440 pounds of coffee, approximately 152,- 
420 bags. Of this amount 13,271,280 pounds 
would be green bulk coffee to be roasted, 
ground, and packed by civilian roasters se- 
lected by either the Ministry of Food or the 
United States Army, and the remaining 6,- 
848,160 pounds would be roasted and ground 
vacuum-packed coffee. 1 The Ministry of Food, 
when asked whether it could supply 11,220,- 
000 pounds — 85,000 bags — made from a blend 
of 50 percent Kenya and 50 percent Mada- 
gascar or Cameroon Robusta coffees, 5 agreed 
to supply the entire amount of green coffee 
required for the American forces. 5 Later, 
however, the Chief Quartermaster raised the 



estimate of coffee requirements for 1943 to 
21,779,000 pounds. The Ministry of Food then 
said that it could supply only 12,050,000 
pounds of green coffee against the American 
requirements and that the remaining 9,729,- 
000 pounds of coffee would have to be made 
up of roasted and ground coffee packed in 
Great Britain and green coffee imported from 
the United States by the Quartermaster Ser- 
vice.’ 

Negotiations for the procurement of the 
1944 coffee requirement were opened on 16 
March 1943, when the British Ministry of 
Food made inquiry as to the amount that 
would be needed and suggested that an esti- 
mate be made covering the entire year. 8 A 
preliminary estimate, made on 7 April 1943, 
indicated that 29,700,000 pounds, or 225,000 
bags, would be required. The British were 
asked to furnish 13,200,000 pounds, or 100,- 
000 bags, during the first 6 months of 1944. 
Because of short crops, however, it was 
thought that only half that amount could be 
delivered in the time specified but that an- 
other 50,000 bags would be available during 
the latter part of the year. At least 125,000 
bags, or 17,400,000, would have to be pro- 
cured from the United States or South 
America. 9 A more careful estimate, prepared 
in April 1943, set 78,516 bags as the require- 
ment for the remaining months of 1943 and 
209,754 as the requirement for 1944 — a total 
of 288,270 bags. A balance of 79,000 bags was 
still to be drawn against the 85,000 bags al- 
ready purchased from the British. Therefore, 
the additional requirement for 1943 and 1944 
was 209,270 bags, or 27,623,640 pounds. 19 

Though the coffee was not of the standard 
demanded in America, the saving in money 
and shipping space was a compelling reason 
for its purchase. The Chief of the Subsistence 
Division expressed the opinion that the blend 
“is not too radical a change to cause comment, 
although it differs from the coffee formerly 
supplied in the United States,” 11 The Chief of 
the Coffee Roasting Branch, therefore, rec- 
ommended to the Chief of the Subsistence 
Division that an equal amount of better grade 
coffee be imported from the United States 
or South America in order that the blend 
might be improved. 1 ® On 8 May 1943 the 
Ministry of Food estimated that it could sup- 
ply 9,779,880 pounds of coffee during the re- 
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maining months of 1943 and 26,123,000 
pounds during 1944. The Ministry anticipated 
no difficulty in procuring the Cameroon Ro- 
busta and Madagascar coffees but feared 
that the full supply of Kenya and India 
coffees might not be available. If in the early 
months of 1944 it was found to be impossible 
to provide the finer grades, the British prom- 
ised to inform the coffee roasting branch at 
once. 13 

Droughts in India and Kenya cut the coffee 
crop to such an extent that the Ministry of 
Food was unable to live up to its agreement. 11 
The British offered, however, to transport to 
the European Theater coffee that the United 
States would purchase in South America. 1 * 

The Deputy Chief Quartermaster reported 
on 6 August 1943 that 7,000,000 pounds of 
the 11,000,000 pounds that the British had 
first agreed to deliver had not been received. 
This amount, added to the 1,000,000 pounds 
of Venezuelan coffee that had been intended 
for Russia but had been transferred to the 
Office of the Chief Quartermaster, would fill 

1943 requirements. Since the coffee that the 
Ministry of Food was able to procure was of 
inferior grade and in quantity sufficient to 
meet only half the 1944 requirements, he rec- 
ommended that procurement in the United 
Kingdom be suspended and that Brazilian 
coffee, which was then available, be shipped 
direct from the United States. 1 * 

The following figures contained in a re- 
port submitted by the Chief of the Subsis- 
tence Division, presented a comprehensive 
picture of the coffee situation: 

Green Coffee Requirements: Pounds Pounds 
1943, August through Dec. 8,026,000 

1944 37,277,000 



Total 

Green Coffee 
on Hand ana on Order : 

On hand, 30 July 
(78 days’ supply) 

Due on requisition from 
British 

(110 days’ supply) 

Due on requisition from 
United States, to arrive 
by early 1944 
(95 days’ supply) 
Soluble Coffee 



On Requisition, 226,000 
pounds 

Green coffee equivalent 400,000 



Total 18,400,000 

Balance of Requirements 26,902,000 1 '» 

In his report the Chief of the Subsistence 
Division recommended that the British offer 
to deliver green coffee from Brazil be ac- 
cepted. The recommendation brought imme- 
diate action. The Ministry of Food confirmed 
its offer to bring coffee from Brazil along 
with canned meats; representatives of the 
Office of The Quartermaster General went to 
Brazil to arrange acceptance of 400,000 
pounds of coffee, which was a gift from the 
President of Brazil to the President of the 
United States ; and the Office of The Quarter- 
master General made 1,000,000 pounds of sol- 
uble coffee available to the European Theater 
of Operations. Accordingly, on 27 September 
1943 the Chief of the Procurement Division 
was able to say to the Chief Quartermaster, 
’“Our coffee supply is assured. U. S. coffee, 
mostly non-quota, is available in the United 
States and in Brazil.” 1 ® 

With full information in hand concerning 
the anticipated troop strength in the theater, 
Brigadier General Littlejohn notified the 
Ministry of Food on 15 October 1943 that his 
requirements through December 1944 would 
be 53,119,000 pounds of coffee. “It is my un- 
derstanding,” he said, “that this coffee will be 
furnished by the British Government here in 
the U. K. from stocks purchased bv the 
United States of America in Central and 
South America and turned over at suitable 
ports in such countries.” He concluded his let- 
ter by asking that the delivery schedule be 
confirmed. 1 ® 

This, in brief, is the account of the toil and 
diligence that went into the procurement of 
one of the items that made up the huge stock 
pile necessary for successful invasion of the 
Continent. 

On 24 August 1944 (D-plus-79-day) the to- 
tal coffee assets in the United Ki ng dom 
amounted to 20,856,896 pounds. Because this 
stock was not adequate to assure uninter- 
rupted supply of coffee for the American 
forces on the Continent, the Chief Quarter- 
master considered it of great importance to 
find out the amount that could be shipped 
from America. 2 ® Writing on 15 October 1944, 
the Chief of the Subsistence Division said, 
“We have authorized additional issue of 



46,302,000 

2,600,000 

7,000,000 

8,600,000 
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Figure 28. — Coffee Roaster and Grinder Ready for the Road, 
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green coffee for Ground and Air Forces on 
the Continent and must reproject our re- 
quirements in order to requisition sufficient 
additional supplies on the United States.” A 
revised green coffee status report showed to- 
tal assets to be 29,044,744 pounds; total lia- 
bilities, which included 6,452,955 pounds for 
consumption through 31 December 1944, to 
be 23,586,394 pounds ; and the amount avail- 
able for shipment to the Continent to be 
1,289,690 pounds. 21 

On 17 November 1944 The Quartermaster 
General increased the green coffee require- 
ment for the first 4 months of 1945 by 
10,500,000 pounds for the United Kingdom 
and for the first 6 months of 1945 by 20,000,- 
000 pounds for the Continent. 22 This in- 
creased allotment enabled the Quartermaster 
Service to provide approximately 27,000,000 
pounds of freshly roasted and ground coffee 
to the 3,000,000 troops who fought on the 
Continent during the 300 days between D-day 
and VE-day. 

ROASTING 

In the fall of 1942 there were only two mo- 
bile coffee roasters in the United Kingdom, 23 
and there were no personnel trained to op- 
erate them. 24 By the 16th of January 1943, 
however, eight more roasters had arrived. 
One of these was operating at Oakley Farm, 
and plans were in progress for setting up the 
others at depots. A school for coffee roasters 
would be established at Oakley Farm as soon 
as personnel were assigned for the operation 
and maintenance of the coffee roasting units. 
Colonel R. F. Carter, Chief of the Subsistence 
Division, asked that 17 enlisted men be sent 
to Oakley Farm. 25 

On the 8th of February the Chief of the 
Subsistence Division notified the Plans and 
Training Division that 96 casuals would be 
required to operate 31 roasting units. The 31 
units would be able to supply coffee for 744,- 
000 men. At that time British civilian con- 
cerns through the Ministry of Food were 
committed to the roasting of coffee for 340,- 
000 men. 25 

The number of roasting units needed in 
the theater was reduced to 23 on 14 March 
1943. TORCH would receive 10 of the units, 
the United Kingdom 10, and 3 were to be held 
as reserves. The reduction was made because 
the workday had been increased from 8 to 16 
hours, production was being substantially 
supplemented by civilian roasters, and too 
large a strength figure had been anticipated. 22 



Misinterpretation of the requisition 
brought about considerable correspondence 
and consequent delay in the arrival of the 
coffee roasting units. 28 The status report for 
the week ending 31 October 1943, however, 
showed that 23 semimobile coffee roasting 
units were in the European Theater, that 5 
were expected, and that 41 more were on 
order and would be delivered by 31 Decem- 
ber. The 11 units then operating roasted 18,- 
055 pounds of coffee daily, or 66 percent of 
the total production in the theater. British 
roasters supplied 5,755 pounds daily, or 21 
percent; and canned coffee to the amount of 
3,520 pounds, or 13 percent, was used daily. 22 

Roasters were of no use without trained 
personnel ty operate them. On 13 February 
1943 the detailed program of instruction for 
the Coffee Roasters’ School was approved. 30 
The course, which would cover a 12-day per- 
iod, was designed to teach personnel to roast 
and grind coffee under field conditions. Of 
the 76 hours, 70 were to be spent in practical 
work, and 6 were to be given over to lectures 
and demonstrations. 31 

At first, casuals were trained at the school 
and then sent to depots to operate roasters. 
On 26 June 1943, however, Brigadier General 
Littlejohn recommended that coffee roasting 
companies be activated. In a letter to the 
Commanding General of the theater, he said, 
“The units now in operation are inadequately 
manned by small groups of enlisted men who 
do not belong to any organization. It is de- 
sirable for purposes of administration, dis- 
cipline, and training that the detachments 
now assigned and to be assigned to each unit 
of machinery be organized into a self-con- 
tained unit.” He suggested that a coffee 
roasting company be activated in the United 
States at the Fort Meade Bakers and Cooks 
School, or that men who had been trained at 
Fort Meade be transferred to him as casuals 
to be organized into a company in the United 
Kingdom. 32 

On 9 July Brigadier General Littlejohn 
submitted to the Commanding General of 
the theater a Table of Organization and a 
Table of Basic Allowances for a coffee roast- 
ing company. One company, he said, operat- 
ing 20 units on an 8-hour-a-day basis could 
provide 40,000 pounds of roasted coffee daily, 
or enough coffee for 666,000 rations. 33 

In the fall, however, Brigadier General 
Littlejohn evolved a plan that increased the 
efficiency of the coffee roasting program. He 
combined bread baking and coffee roasting 
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operations and made it possible for troops in 
the field to be supplied with two commodities 
from a single source. Experiments under 
field conditions had proved that the plan was 
feasible. A standard Jabez Burns coffee roast- 
ing machine had been transported on two Q- 
trucks and had been operated satisfactorily 
along with mobile baking equipment. There- 
fore, merely by adding coffee roasting equip- 
ment to the Table of Equipment of the 
Quartermaster Bakery Company, Mobile 
(Special), Brigadier General Littlejohn was 
able to provide both bread and coffee rations 
with a minimum of personnel. 34 

The Jabez Burns roaster could be operated 
on any level site that had 2,500 square feet 
of storage space. It consisted of 12 cases and 
had a gross weight of 8,000 pounds. When 
static, it was mounted on a platform 8 feet 
square. When mobile, it was mounted on a 
trailer. 35 

For the week ending 20 December 1943, 
19 of the 32 coffee roasters then in the United 
Kingdom produced 49,481 pounds of coffee. 
As United States troops in the United King- 
dom increased in number, more units were 
operated. For the week ending 31 May 1944, 
32 roasters averaged a daily production of 
98,968 pounds of coffee. 36 

In plans for operations on the Continent 
soluble coffee was to replace canned coffee in 
the B ration from D-day through D-plUs-30- 
day; canned coffee was to be used in the B 
ration from D-plus-31-day through D-plus- 
90-day . 37 The production of fresh coffee on 
the Continent was planned to begin on D- 
plus-60-day, with a percentage of distribu- 
tion paralleling that of bread (see ch. 5) . 

The Bakery and Coffee Roasting Plan for 
the Static and Operational Phases in the 
European Theater was adopted in January 
1944. Phase I of this plan dealt with opera- 
tions in the United Kingdom, and phase II 
with operations on the Continent. 38 During 
phase I roasters were to provide coffee for 
the 1,280,000 American troops who were 
scheduled to be in the United Kingdom prior 
to D-day. Each Quartermaster Bakery Com- 
pany, Mobile, (Special) would train six coffee 
roasting specialists. The daily requirement of 
coffee would be 115,440 pounds. Of this 
amount, the 32 coffee roasting units that 
were expected to be on hand by 31 December 
1943 would produce 102,400 pounds, and 
British civilian roasters 13.040 pounds. 
Green coffee was to be purchased by the 
United States Army from Central America 



and South America and transported to the 
European Theater in British ships. During 
phase II coffee roasting, which was to begin 
on D-plus-60-day, would be done by 55 coffee 
roasters attached to Quartermaster Bakery 
Companies, Mobile, (Special). These units 
would be able to provide coffee for 2,200,000 
troops. In order to meet the requirements, it 
was necessary to requisition 23 additional 
roasters. 39 

The basic bakery plan, which was adopted 
on 17 November 1943, and its subsequent re- 
visions recommended that bakery companies 
move to the Continent with their complete 
equipment. Later it was found that heavy 
equipment could not be transported earlier 
than D-plus-45-day. The bakery companies 
were ordered, therefore, to box, crate, and 
mark their coffee roasting equipment, which 
would be stored in Depot Q-140 to be shipped 
to the Continent later. 46 

Coffee roasting on the Continent was be- 
gun on D-plus-49-day, 25 July 1944. From 
ADSEC Headquarters, Lieutenant Colonel 
E. J. Fitzpatrick wrote the joyful news as 
follows : 

Green coffee has been roasted in Nor- 
mandy ! Gold has been discovered in Cali- 
fornia! Surely these are events of paral- 
lel historic importance. 

There was some minor difficulty in loca- 
ting the cargo at Air Strip #2, to which it 
had been flown for reasons which are un- 
doubtedly clear to someone. This was 
dealt with expeditiously, and roasting 
done the next day. 41 

By the 14th of August the Quartermaster 
Service had received 69 coffee roasters. Of 
these, 37 were in the United Kingdom; and 
32 were operating on the Far Shore, 21 of 
which had been completely mounted on trail- 
ers as early as 7 August. 43 

On 30 August Colonel Willkie was able to 
report that during the months of September 
and October 21,132,036 pounds of green 
coffee, 10,293,447 pounds of roasted and 
ground coffee, and 568,792 pounds of soluble 
coffee would be available for the Continent. 43 
Subsequently, there was an unterrupted flow 
of green coffee, which was roasted and 
ground and served to men in the field. 
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Figure 30. — Storage Section of a Coffee Plant on the Continent. 





Figure 31. — Blended, Roasted, and Ground Coffee Ready for Delivery to Distributing Points. 
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CHAPTER 7 



THE OPERATIONAL RATION 



Combat rations are among the remarkable 
developments of World War II. Though men 
engaged in operations on the European Conti- 
nent could not be served the homelike A- or 
B-type rations, they were provided with food 
high in calories and vitamins. The combat 
rations of 1944-45 were a far cry from the 
beef, rum, and vinegar rations of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the dried meat and hardtack of 
the Civil War, or the baked beans and corned- 
beef hash of World War I. Years of planning, 
experimenting, and testing lay behind the 
feeding of those millions of men who were 
engaged in combat thousands of miles from 
the home base. 

DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

The five major combat rations used in the 
European tneater naci been coneeiveu m the 
War Department during the decade immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of World War 

II. 

The C Ration 

The C ration had its beginning in 1932, 
when a colonel in the Sanitary Corps sub- 
mitted to the Quartermaster Subsistence 
School “a balanced meal in a can.” As further 
developed, it consisted in 1938 of a 12-ounce 
can, containing 8 ounces of bean cereal, 1 
ounce of soluble coffee, and a 3-ounce choco- 
late jam bar. Though tests were conducted 
from time to time, the ration had its most ser- 
ious try-out in 1940 during maneuvers of the 
Third and Fourth Armies. The first pro- 
curement directive, calling for 1,500,000 C ra- 
tions, was issued on 13 August 1941, and the 
first delivery was made the following Octo- 
ber. By March 1943, 96,245 C rations had been 
procured. Experiments and tests had been 
continually conducted to the end that the 
components and packaging methods might be 
improved. In May 1943 the C ration con- 
sisted of six cans with a net capacity of 12 
fluid ounces. Three of the cans were meat 
(m) units and three bread (b) units. The ra- 
tion was packed to withstand any kind of 
weather from 50° below zero to 120° above 
zero. The food could be eaten either hot or 
cold but tasted better hot. The beverage pow- 
ders contained in the b units were soluble in 
hot or cold water. 1 



The K Ration 

The K ration was developed to meet the 
needs of troops engaged in highly mobile war- 
fare introduced by the early German blitz- 
kriegs. From a concentrated food known as 
pemmican, which was first used by the 
American Indians, food specialists got the 
idea that resulted in the development of the 
K ration. Originally pemmican was made of 
lean venison, which had been dried, pounded 
into paste, mixed with fats and a few berries, 
and pressed into cakes. A similar food was 
made later from dried beef and fruits. This 
was one of the foods upon which Arctic and 
Antarctic explorers depended. Tests of pem- 
mican, made at the University of Minnesota 
in 1940, were reported unfavorably; so the 
proposal to use the pemmican biscuit as the 
sole ingredient of a new operational ration 
was discarded. In the summer of 1941 a 
sample of a ration was submitted by the 
Quartermaster Corps Subsistence Research 
Laboratory. It contained 9 pemmican bis- 
cuits, 1 peanut bar, a packet of raisins, and 
a tube of bouillon paste, and weighed 5% 
ounces. The second sample contained 12 pem- 
mican biscuits, a l^-ounce D ration choco- 
late bar, a meat preparation, and a fruit 
powder, and weighed 8 ] /> ounces. This ration 
was the forerunner of the field ration K and 
marked the beginning of research directed 
toward obtaining the greatest possible food 
value in the smallest possible space. 

After a prolonged period of testing, the ra- 
tion was standardized on 25 May 1942. By 
March 1943, 50,160,000 K rations had been 
procured. 8 The composition of the K ration 
appears in appendix XXVII. 

The K ration proved to be the most nearly 
perfect combat ration ever developed for 
mobile troops. It was nutritional and palat- 
able. Its packaging was tough enough to 
withstand the hardships of battle. The meat, 
cheese, and egg components were in hermeti- 
cally sealed cans; and the other components 
were in sealed bags. All items were inclosed 
in an inner carton, which was dipped in a wax 
that did not melt until the temperature ex- 
ceeded 146°. Over tins carton was an outer 
carton sealed with a water-resistant glue. 
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c' RATION 



Figure 32. — Components of the C Ration 





Figure 33. — Components of the K Ration. 





Figure 34. — A D Ration Procured in Great Britian, 




Figure 36. — Components of the 10-in-l Ration. 
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12 IN I RATION 
E. T. 0. 

MENU— I 

GROSS WEIGHT (LBS.) 

NET WEIGHT (LBS.) 

TARE WEIGHT (LBS).___ 

NET WEIGHT ONE RATION (LBSX 

CALORIES (AVERAGE). 

THIAMIN (MG.X 

RIBOFLAVIN (MG) 

NIACIN (MG) 

ASCORBIC ACID (MG) 

CALCIUM (GMl 



107 

55 59 

51.41 

4.63 

4473 

2.71 

3.06 

24 

109 
I 88 



Figure 37. — Components of the 12-in-l Ration. 








The D Ration 

Indian warriors in the southwest territory 
used to carry an emergency ration that con- 
sisted of jerked beef and a mixture of meal 
made of mesquite beans and grains. Before 
World War I, United States Army officers had 
concocted an emergency ration made of pow- 
dered evaporated beef, cooked parched wheat, 
and sweetened chocolate. From this ration 
evolved the Armour Ration of World War I. 
While Captain Paul P. Logan was head of 
the Quartermaster Subsistence School be- 
tween August 1954 and April 1936, he devel- 
oped the chocolate emergency ration that was 
given the name “Logan Bar.” In April 1937 
arrangements were made with the Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation to manufacture 90,000 
of these bars, which were to be used in field 
tests. On 17 October 1939 the “Logan Bar” 
was standardized as type D ration. It was 
procured on a large scale after the spring of 
1941. A few minor changes were subsequent- 
ly authorized. The formula used at the end of 
1942 appears in appendix XXVIII. 3 

The 5-in-l Ration 

^ Observers who had served with the British 
Army in the Lybian campaign reported in the 
fall of 1941 that in their opinion the United 
States Army should provide complete rations 
specially packed, for troops operating in des- 
ert areas. 4 By January 1942 a project to 
develop such a ration had been started, and 
on 1 April a container that would hold five 
rations nad been completed. Alter consider- 
able experimentation, a procurement direc- 
tive was issued in June 1942 authorizing the 
purchase of 30,000 5-in-l rations to be used 
in tests. Large-scale procurement began on 
16 August 1942, when 1,500,000 rations were 
ordered. Between June 1942 and April 1943, 
9,530,000 5-in-l rations had been procured. 5 

The 10-in-l Ration 

The possibility of packaging British rations 
in units of ten was suggested as early as 
1941. The project for the development of 
the 10-in-l ration got underway after the 
success of the British composite pack during 
the North African campaign. The ration was 
developed for the subsistence of troops in ad- 
vance areas that could not be served by field 
kitchens. It was to be used by combat troops 
before actual combat, by troops isolated in 
small groups, and by highly mobile troops.® 
Because the ration was greatly needed, it was 
developed and tested expeditiously. By the 



end of April the project was completed for a 
10-in-l ration containing 3,548 calories in its 
three menus. During the months that fol- 
lowed the procurement of the first supply, the 
ration underwent a number of minor 
changes. 7 

PLANNING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
The 10-in-l Ration 

Of the rations developed for use during 
the Continental operation, the 10-in-l ration 
gave the Office of the Chief Quartermaster 
the greatest concern. Impressed by the suc- 
cess of the British composite pack, or 14-in-l 
ration, Brigadier General Littlejohn had 
early directed work upon a similarly packed 
ration for United States troops. On 27 April 
1943 he was able to write The Quartermaster 
General that a 12-in-l ration had been de- 
veloped and to recommend its approval by the 
War Department. 8 The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral replied on 31 May that the 10-in-l ra- 
tion was nearing completion.® The two ra- 
tions differed chiefly in caloric content, the 
12-in-l ration containing about 2,000 more 
calories than the 10-in-l. 1 ® 

On 9 July 1943 Brigadier General J. L. 
Frink, of the Office of The Quartermaster 
General, expressed the opinion that even 
though some troops consumed as high as 
5,000 calories daily. tney were exceptional 
cases and that to build a ration around such 
cases would be wasteful and would lead to 
overeating by a majority of the troops. 11 

On 20 July 1943 Brigadier General Little- 
john recommended that the 10-in-l ration be 
accepted for the European Theater but reit- 
erated his opinion, based on European ex- 
perience, that the caloric content was too 
low. 13 The deficiency would be made up by 
requisitioning and issuing 10 rations for 8 
men in the front lines or at hard labor and 10 
rations for all other groups of 10 men. 13 The 
Quartermaster General replied that the cal- 
oric content of the 10-in-l was being in- 
creased. 14 A comparison of the menus pro- 
vided by the 10-in-l ration in November 1943 
and in January 1945 shows the degree of 
improvement that was achieved (see app. 
XXIX) . 

Many field tests were conducted in the 
United Kingdom to determine not only the 
caloric content but the nutritional and pala- 
table qualities of operational rations. The 
first of these was the extensive test directed 
m the fall of 1943 by the European Theater 
Ration Board under the presidency of Lieu- 
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tenant Colonel Wendell H. Griffith, of the 
Sanitary Corps. 

In its preliminary report on 2 November 
1943 the board stated that a “significant loss 
of body weight and evidence of hunger oc- 
curred when the 10-in-l ration was issued on 
a 10-man basis” but that the energy require- 
ment of the test troops was satisfied by the 
issue of the ration on an 8-man basis. Other 
findings of the board were that less cold bev- 
erages and some sort of heat unit should be 
included. The major recommendation was 
that the 10-in-l ration be increased to 3,900 
calories. 13 

A report submitted on 30 November 1943 
to The Quartermaster General by the Direc- 
tor of the Quartermaster Corps Subsistence 
Research Laboratory confirmed the findings 
of the European Theater Ration Board and 
endorsed the recommendations for the in- 
crease in calories, the reduction of concen- 
trated fruit juice powders in favor of coffee, 
and the inclusion of heat units. 16 

In the meantime, the Chief Quartermaster 
had transmitted to The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral on 19 November the results of the Euro- 
pean Theater Ration Board test and had sug- 
gested that the caloric deficiency be remedied 
if production schedules for the 10-in-l ration 
had not yet been completed. Since the policy 
of issuing one 10-in-l ration to every eight 
men had been previously disapproved, the 
Chief Quartermaster expressed his desire to 
increase the number of calories the men 
would receive by issuing one D ration bar 
with each ration. 17 

The Quartermaster General was of the 
opinion that the 4,500 calories expended dur- 
ing the tests was abnormai. Coionef Georges 
F. Doriot, Chief of the Military Planning Di- 
vision, OQMG, notified Brigadier General 
Littlejohn on 9 December that the caloric 
value of the 10-in-l ration would be increased 
to 3,850 calories. 18 

On 10 March 1944 a report from the Fa- 
tigue Laboratory, Harvard University, indi- 
cated that during field trials of operational 
rations conducted by the Canadian Army dur- 
ing January and February 1944 the daily ex- 
penditure of energy had ranged from 4,500 
to 5,000 calories. 19 These findings substan- 
tiated those of the original European Theater 
tests. In regard to nutritional adequacy of 
the ration, it had been noted that there had 
been an increased amount of grumbling and 
shirking of duty among the men tested and 
that 7 of the 11 casualties on the 2-day march 



were among those subsisted on the 10-in-l 
ration. 29 The Quartermaster General pre- 
sented on 1 May 1944 an analysis of the 
10-in-l ration showing that the caloric con- 
tent of the five menus had been increased to 
3,867 calories. 21 

Final Days of Preparation 

Subsistence planning for the invasion had 
three principal objectives: proper feeding 
of the soldier prior to embarkation and while 
on landing craft, seneduimg to me imminent 
the proper percentages of operational rations, 
and supplying balanced A and B rations as 
the Continental liberation developed. 

According to the OVERLORD and NEP- 
TUNE plans for the Continental operation, 
each individual engaged in the assault stages 
would carry one D and one K ration. In addi- 
tion, each organization would carry three ra- 
tions per man, either C or K, which would 
be landed with the organization. A ration re- 
serve would be built up to prescribed levels ; 
and, in addition to this reserve, a daily main- 
tenance wouid oe snipped to trie continent. 
From D-day to D-plus-3-day this mainte- 
nance would consist of 60 percent C and 40 
percent K rations; from D-plus-4-day 
through D-plus-14-day, 50 percent would be 
10-in-l, 25 percent C, 20 percent K, and 5 
percent D, 22 

On 5 May 1944 Brigadier General Little- 
john wrote the Deputy Quartermaster Gen- 
eral that, despite assurances irom The Quar- 
termaster General that the augmented 10- 
in-l ration could be requisitioned, the New 
York Port of Embarkation had disapproved 
all such requisitions. 23 This accounted for the 
statement from the Office of the Chief Sur- 
geon, on 8 June 1944 that at the start of the 
invasion depot stocks in the United Kingdom 
did not contain any of the newly developed 
3,900-calorie rations but merely the original 
3,400- and the modified 3,700-calorie types. 28 

USE ON THE CONTINENT 

Early experience with operational rations 
on the Continent bore out the expectation of 
the Office of the Chief Quartermaster in re- 
gard to caloric values and nutritional ade- 
quacy. Until D-plus-16-day all rations arriv- 
ing on the Continent were C, D, K, or 10-in-l. 
The supply of, these operational rations was 
transported in prestowed ships, loaded at the 
New York port weeks before the invasion 
and containing from three to eight 500-ton 
blocks of rations based on the percentages of 
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Figure 40. — Serving the 10-in-l Ration in a Captured German Home. 





Figure 41. — Operational Rations — a 7-day Supply for 1,000,000 Men. 
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the types as calculated in the NEPTUNE 
plan. 25 By this method 59,574,122 operation- 
al rations were supplied during the first 27 
days of the Normandy landings.* 6 

Eations and Assault 

During the period of intense combat, troops 
ate when and where they had the time. Meals 
were the rations they carried with them or 
the composite-packed rations brought to 
them from the rear. There were no sheltered 
mess halls. The ground or a rock was used as 
a table or a chair. The aim was for adequacy 
rather than yariety. Operational rations 
were a temporary expedient designed to sus- 
tain troops until the homelike balanced meal 
of fresh components could be provided. 

Major General Littlejohn reported that 
during the campaigns in Normandy and 
northern France, type K was the most pop- 
ular of the operational rations. Several more 
attractive types of biscuits were substituted 
for the hard biscuit of the original packs, 
and the often-discarded dextrose tablets were 
replaced by caramels and other confections. 
Some soluble coffee was added to the supper 
meal. Old and new menus are compared in 
appendix XXX.** 

The Office of the Chief Quartermaster con- 
ducted extensive tests to determine the nu- 
tritional adequacy, caloric content, and com- 
bat suitability of the C ration. After re- 
ports of these tests and other findings based 
on actual combat experiences were submitted 
to The Quartermaster General, the follow- 
ing changes made the menus more varied 
and attractive: 

a. Several excellent items, fully as at- 
tractive and palatable as any of the meat 
product specialties offered in the grocery 
stores at home, were substituted for the stew- 
type meats of the original packs, 

b. Cookies of several types were included. 
A variety of crackers replaced the indestruc- 
tible C cracker. 

c. Some soluble coffee was added. 

d. More popular confections were substi- 
tuted for the old-style hard candy. 

e. An accessory packet of cigarettes, 
matches, chewing gum, halazone tablets, and 
toilet paper was included with each ration. 
A comparison of the components of Novem- 
ber 1943 and January 1945 appears in ap- 
pendix XXXI. A better carrier for ascorbic 
acid than the lemon or orange powders was 



one of the few problems of the C ration to re- 
main unsolved.** 

Even though earlier experimentation had 
shown the 5-in-l ration to be unsatisfactory 
as a composite-packed ration, a factor that 
led to the development of the 12-in-l ration, 
it continued to be packed in the European 
Theater because of its nutritive value. In 
the early stages of the operation the 5-in-l 
ration was used exclusively by field hos- 
pitals.* 0 The three menus composing this ra- 
tion are included as appendix XXXII. 

The three 4-ounce bars of chocolate com- 
prising the D ration were not intended to 
sustain a soldier. Their primary purpose was 
to serve as an emergency ration to be carried 
by the troops in combat areas. In the Euro- 
pean Theater an effort was made to use the 
D ration for the secondary purpose of supple- 
menting the quantity of food in the C and K 
rations. This measure was not successful, 
however, because the D ration was unpopu- 
lar. 36 

On D-plus-2 1-day, when American forces 
were driving the last remnants of the Ger- 
man garrison from Cherbourg, Major Gen- 
eral Littlejohn toured the battle areas and 
found that on the whole the 10-in-l ration 
was quite popular but that the lemon and 
orange fruit juice concentrates were being 
discarded. He found also that the nutritive, 
energy-giving qualities of all rations should 
be augmented. 31 On 2 July 1944 he requested 
The Quartermaster General to assist him in 
taking steps to end the entire ration contro- 
versy. 3 * 

The Quartermaster General replied on 13 
July that measures were being taken to aug- 
ment the B ration and that the 10-in-l ration 
had been changed to include the ETO sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the biscuits 
in the lunch menu and the inclusion of coffee 
in place of fruit juice powder in three of the 
supper menus. The fruit crystals, however, 
had been retained in the lunches because hot 
water for beverage making was not usually 
available at the noon meal. 33 

On 22 August 1944 The Quartermaster 
General wrote the Chief Quartermaster that 
further improvements in the 10-in-l ration 
were being made but, because of production 
difficulties, complete changes would not be 
ready until after 1 January 1945. Individual 
changes, however, would be made as rapidly 
as possible after 1 October 1944. 84 
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Operational Developments 

With the approach of cold weather the sub- 
ject of too much fruit powder and not enough 
coffee again came up for discussion. Reports 
from the quartermaster technical intelligence 
teams assigned to the armies showed that 
lemon crystals were unpopular with troops 
and that constant requests for coffee in each 
menu were being received. 35 

Hence, on 2 December 1944 the Chief Quar- 
termaster requested The Quartermaster 
General to reconsider substituting coffee for 
fruit juice and adding other components to 
improve the nutritive values of the rations. 38 
The Quartermaster General replied on IB 
December 1944 that investigation was being 
made into the matter of coffee substitution in 
the 10-in-l ration. 37 

The improved 10-in-l rations did become 
available in the European Theater as the 
American armies crossed the Rhine and 
drove for a junction with Russian forces west 
of Berlin. Yet, even in these rations, the 
lemon and orange crystals had been retained. 

The relative issue rates of the several 
types of operational rations formed a definite 
pattern during the Continental liberation. In 
the United Kingdom virtually all rations is- 
sued were type A. During the days of final 
preparation before the assault, operational 
exercises, troop movements in the United 
Kingdom, and the supplying of reserve ra- 
tions for all types of transports, freighters, 
and landing craft threatened to drain far 
more C and K rations than had been re- 
quisitioned for these purposes. During the 
first 30 days of the invasion, however, con- 
sumption of K and C rations was much lower 
than had been anticipated. Consequently, a 
heavier load was placed on the stocks of 
10-in-l rations then on the Continent. 

Contemplating the dwindling 10-in-l 
stocks, the Chief Quartermaster made an 
effort to put troops on the B ration as 
quickly as possible. By D-plus-39-day, 71 per- 
cent of the troops were being subsisted on 
the B ration, against the 50 percent that had 
been prefigured in plans. B ration off-loadings 
were just reaching a point of equalizing sup- 
ply and demand when the Saint-Lo break- 
through and the rapid advance through 
France to the Belgian border threw the en- 
tire Third Army and a part of the First 
Army back onto operational rations. Accumu- 
lated stocks were being depleted rapidly when 
the halt of the advance relieved the pressure 
on the disappearing rations. Left with one 



recourse, the Chief Quartermaster set out to 
feed the perishable A ration to the armies 
stabilized along the German frontier. Before 
this program was completed, however, the 
German break-through in the Ardennes 
shifted the consumption back to operational 
rations. It was not until the American forces 
were across the Rhine that operational ra- 
tions began to find their way to stock piles 
rather than to front line foxholes. 38 A com- 
parison of the planned use with the actual use 
of operational rations appears in appendix 
XXXIII. 
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CHAPTER 8 

TRAINING 



The subsistence responsibilities of the 
Office of the Chief Quartermaster included 
not only planning, procuring, storing, and 
distributing rations but also training per- 
sonnel to carry out a well-rounded subsistence 
program. The training of mess officers and 
key enlisted personnel was begun soon after 
the European Theater of Operations was or- 
ganized and continued during the Continental 
Operation and the period of occupation. 

IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Limited shipping space, the length of the 
supply line, and the strict system of ration- 
ing in the United Kingdom necessitated the 
efficient use of all supplies. The problem re- 
solved itself into giving the armies nutritious, 
palatable meals with the maximum conserva- 
tion of foods. Solution was achieved by means 
of a training program carefully planned and 
conscientiously executed. 

Schools for Quartermaster Personnel 

Specialized schools for mess personnel were 
proposed as early as June 1942. The Chief 
Quartermaster disapproved their establish- 
ment at that time because instructors were 
not available. 1 In September 1942, however, 
two schools were opened for the training of 
mess personnel. On 17 August 1942 the Chief 
Quartermaster set forth the plan to establish 
two schools for bakers and cooks: one at 

Shrivenham and another at Tmwortn, tne 
latter to be operated by the 95th Bakery 
Battalion. 2 The Shrivenham .school opened on 
8 September. 8 It gave a 4rweek course, which 
combined theoretical and practical work and 
stressed the duties of mess sergeants and 
cooks and the use of British equipment. From 
the graduates of the school qualified cooks 
would be furnished to units of the Army. The 
95th Battalion school gave a 2-week course, 
concentrating upon the use of British equip- 
ment. 4 

During the first months of the Shriven- 
ham school’s existence qualified instructors 
were procured with difficulty. On 8 December 
1942, however. Brigadier General Robert M. 
Littlejohn was able to write that he had ob- 
tained six experts in mess management and 
nutrition, who were to give three courses at 



the American School Center in Shrivenham— 
one for bakers and cooks, one for mess ser- 
geants, and one in mess management. 8 By 
30 December carefully planned programs of 
instruction had been prepared.® In subse- 
quent months it was found that the facilities 
at Shrivenham did not admit of increasing 
the number of students attending at one 
time. Therefore, on 1 April 1943 Brigadier 
General Littlejohn recommended that the 
courses be shortened and that opening dates 
be fixed at semimonthly intervals. ’Thus it 
was possible to increase the number of stu- 
dents without overcrowding. 7 

The programs of instruction at the school 
were kept sufficiently flexible to admit of 
changes to meet new situations. In April 
1944, for example, the mess management 
course was revised and reviewed in order 
that officers and enlisted men might be 
taught the operation and maintenance of 
British and American field cooking equipment 
and the use of the new ration components 
that were to be used on the Continent.® 

After the assault stage of the Continental 
operation, training of mess personnel was 
transferred to the Continent. In December 
1944 the American School Center had been 
placed under the Ground Force Reinforce- 
ment Command. Three months later, on 3 
April 1945, the Bakers and Cooks School was 
again made a quartermaster responsibility. 
As the 6821st Quartermaster Catering 
School, it was moved to the Continent, where 
it was successively located at Chartres and 
Metz and in September 1945 at Darmstadt.® 
The courses that it offered appear in appen- 
dix XXXIV. 

Mess Advisory Service 

However good the schools might be, it was 
soon apparent that they could not turn out 
rapidly enough all the personnel needed. 
Clearly, some procedure had to be devised for 
bringing training to the field. Though the 
food issued to troops was good, much of it 
was so poorly prepared as to cause waste and 
to lower morale. On 24 October 1942 a plan 
was submitted to the Commanding General 
for a staff adviser to assist in the supervis- 
ion of messes and to establish liaison between 
issuing depots and lower supply echelons 
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The length of time he would spend with indi- 
vidual organizational messes was to be deter- 
mined by the training and experience of mess 
personnel and the condition in which the 
messes were found. 10 In approving the plan, 
the Commanding General insisted that each 
commanding officer continue to be responsible 
for the messing of his troops and that, 
though he should employ all the expert as- 
sistance available, he could "not delegate his 
own responsibility.” 11 

The assignment of the first staff advissr 
on messes marked the beginning of the Mess 
Advisory Service, which accounts in large 
measure for the efficient subsistence program 
in the United Kingdom. In each unit a re- 
presentative was appointed to confer with 
the staff adviser. D rum rime to time these 
representatives were called together in con- 
ferences, at wmcn were discussed such topics 
as waste, the adequacy and utilization of fa- 
cilities, preparation of food, handling of 
garbage, use of publications, housing of 
messes, sanitation, and personnel problems. 
The first of these conferences was neld on 8 
December 1942. A year later the Chief of the 
Subsistence Division declared that the meet- 
ings had become “a big business” and had ac- 
complished much good. 12 They were attended 
not only by quartermaster subsistence officers 
but also by representatives from the Office of 
the Chief Surgeon. 13 Mess bulletins sent to 
the field added to the effectiveness of the 
training program. 

Subsistence Laboratory 

The schools and the Mess Advisory Service 
drew much of their material from the Sub- 
sistence Laboratory, which was established 
on 23 December 1942 in Shrivenham. In out- 
lining the plan, Brigadier General Littlejohn 
had written 2 days earlier that he wanted 
the laboratory to be staffed by personnel with 
knowledge of bakery operation, special items 
of subsistence, and storage and packaging. 
The laboratory would develop menus, draw 
up programs for the schools, prepare data 
for the field, and serve as a trouble-shooter 
wherever needed. 14 

TORCH, which had been begun on 8 No- 
vember 1942, was in full swing when the lab- 
oratory was started. Though troops in North 
Africa were not supplied wholly from the 
European Theater, a large part of the stock 
pile in Britain was used in support of task 
forces participating in the operation. Because 
the American 5-in-l ration proved too small, 



the laboratory developed the 12-in-l ration, 
which was first used by North African troops 
(see ch. 7) . As plans for the invasion of the 
Continent took shape, the laboratory con- 
ducted many other experiments with the ra- 
tion. Between 26 February and 26 April 1944, 
for example, 132 separate tests were made. 15 

Fortunately, the personnel of the labora- 
tory had increased in number and compe- 
tence. In September 1943 its officer personnel 
consisted of a chief ; an officer with knowledge 
of feeding, operating messes, and planning 
menus; an officer with general background 
in subsistence ; and an officer proficient in the 
operation of the field range. Because these 
officers were permanently assigned, the lab- 
oratory could accomplish its mission and at 
the same time train a pool of transient per- 
sonnel. 1 ® 

The Mess Advisory Service and the Sub- 
sistence Laboratory worked together. To the 
laboratory the service brought officers who 
needed refresher courses and training in the 
use of new equipment and the employment of 
new methods. Returning to their posts, these 
officers passed on to troops the instruction 
they had received. 

The Model Mess 

The model mess program, begun early in 
1943, did much to improve messing in the 
theater. A grading system was worked out 
under the following subdivisions : mess man- 
agement, sanitation and personnel, storage, 
food preparation, food conservation and sal- 
vage, and equipment. Brigadier General 
Littlejohn defined a model mess as follows: 

1. It should be superior in every respect, 
without extra food, extra equipment, 
or extra operating personnel. 

2. Sanitation and cleanliness must be of 
the highest order. 

3. Food must be well cooked and well 
served. 

4. Menus must be balanced and well 
planned. 

5. Food on hand must be properly stored 
and turned over sufficiently often to 
prevent loss. 

6. Each man must receive an adequate 
quantity of food, and none of it must 
be placed in the garbage can. 

7. Field ranges must be efficiently oper- 
ated and maintained. 
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8. The mess officer and the cooks must be 
competent to operate their own mess 
and, in addition, to instruct outside 
personnel m all the items listed pre- 
viously and in the maintenance of 
field ranges using leaded gasoline. 

9. These model messes should be available 
to the Ground and Air Forces to assist 
in the solution of their problems. One 
mess officer must be on duty with the 
model mess practically the entire 
time.” 

The purpose of a model mess was to pro- 
vide for new units and for old units that had 
been somewhat remiss an example of mess- 
ing standards in the European Theater of 
operations. The model mess in each base sec- 
tion was selected by means of a contest, 
which was carried on continuously in order 
that a high standard might be maintained. 

Recipe Contests 

As an incentive to cooks and bakers, Briga- 
dier General Littlejohn set up recipe contests. 
The first of these, running from May to Oc- 
tober 1943, drew 37 entries. The recipes fell 
into five categories, each requiring the use 
of a concentrated or dehydrated food as a 
basis. 18 The prize money was a sound invest- 
ment, because the winning recipes were sub- 
sequently issued to the theater for use in 
preparing dehydrated foods. 

Conservation 

The nutritional adequacy of the ration was 
of first importance. This having been estab- 
lished, attention was turned to the conserva- 
tion of subsistence supplies. Unpalatable food 
and incorrectly computed requisitions were 
found to be the chief causes of waste. Both 
evils were corrected. 

The Bakers and Cooks School, the Mess 
Advisory Service, and the Subsistence Lab- 
oratory brought about the preparation of 
food that troops liked to eat. Such devices as 
the model mess contests and the recipe con- 
tests resulted in improving the appearance 
of messes and the palatability of food. In 
consequence, waste was lessened. The school 
taught its students how to make maximum 
use of nutrients. Sirups from canned fruits 
were saved for custards, puddings, cakes, and 
other desserts. The early ration had provided 
a daily allowance of about 1.2 ounces of cook- 
ing fat per man. The later ration provided 
only .85 ounce. Therefore, mess personnel 
were taught to save all edible fats. They were 



also taught to use less heat and less water 
for cooking leafy green vegetables and yel- 
low vegetables in order that water-soluble 
vitamins might not be lost. The introduction 
of the cafeteria-style mess did much to pre- 
vent waste, in that each man was required 
to serve himself and to eat all the food he 
took. Men soon learned to take no more than 
they could, eat. 

In October 1942 the Commanding General 
appended a handwritten note to a communi- 
cation sent to the Commanding Officer of 
the Eastern Base Section in which he had 
urged that no food be wasted. “Faithful effi- 
cient commanders will accomplish this,” he 
had added, “indifferent commanders’ messes 
will be penalized by an enforced under-issue 
until waste ceases." 1 " During the spring of 
1943 publicity given to food shortages in 
America and waste in army messes' caused 
Brigadier General Littlejohn to redouble his 
efforts to conserve food in the European 
Theater.* 0 

Reform in the procedure for issuing rations 
contributed to a reduction in waste. At first, 
requisitions were based upon morning re- 
port strength. A company composed of 300 
men would draw 300 rations. If the average 
attendance at breakfast or supper was lower 
than that for dinner, deterioration or spoilage 
resulted. On 22 December 1942 a new proce- 
dure was adopted, which based requisitions 
upon a closer per meal estimate. On the re- 
verse side of the new requisition form, space 
was provided for the listing of excess stock.* 1 
Depot subsistence officers were required to 
pay strict attention to this excess stock and to 
take corrective action at the next date of 
issue. The new procedure brought about less 
deterioration of static stock in company sup- 
ply rooms and smaller depot requisitions. 

At first, hospitals were issued the same 
type of rations that was issued to troops. This 
practice resulted in the omission of special 
dietary items and the waste of items that sick 
men could not use. Conservation was pro- 
moted by the establishment of the hospital 
ration (see ch. 4) . 

Similarly, the introduction of a standard 
accounting system for messes in Great Brit- 
ain contributed to the reduction of waste. On 
27 August 1943 Brigadier General Littlejohn 
directed the Subsistence Division to set up 
a standard mess accounting system.** The 
Chief of the Subsistence Division reviewed 
the accounting system then in effect and 
made a recommendation, which was ac- 
cepted, that type A officers’ messes collect 
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Figure 44. — Interior of a Model Mess. 




only such additional assessments as were de- 
termined by the Mess Council and that types 
A and B enlisted men’s messes maintain pre- 
scribed records.* 3 

Though the fallibility of personnel pre- 
cluded the possibility of solving the problem 
completely and eliminating all waste from 
army messes, it was estimated on 30 Novem- 
ber 1948 that the conservation program had 
effected a saving of more than 8,000 ship tons 
of food, or more than 10,900,000 meals.* 4 

ON THE CONTINENT 

_ The training program that had proved effi- 
cient in the United Kingdom had to be 
adapted to meet the needs of the Continent. 
During the assault stages of the operation the 
nature of the campaign necessitated the use 
of operational rations. As the armies pushed 
deeper into France, the ration was aug- 
mented. By the time Saint-Lo was reached, 
the rear elements of advance units and all 
the Communications Zone that then existed 
were being fed the B ration. There was no 
time to construct sheltered mess halls. Meals 
could not be served under canvas until the 
stalemate immediately before the Belgian 
Bulge. It was then that the Quartermaster 
Service started to work on the type of food 
preparation and wholesomeness that had 
characterized operations in the United King- 
dom, 

Messing Teams 

On 22 November 1944 Major General Little- 
john authorized the substitution of messing 
teams for the Mess Advisory Service. Each 
team was to consist of 1 qualified mess offi- 
cer, 1 qualified WAC mess officer or hospital 
dietitian, and 10 enlisted men (mess ser- 
geants, cooks, and bakers) . They were to visit 
individual messes and assist in effecting a 
sound feeding program, which would give to 
troops a well-balanced, adequate diet, both 
nutritious and palatable. Available upon re- 
quest to corps, division, and section com- 
manders, they were to instruct and work with 
mess personnel.* 5 

The teams swung into action in December 
1944. On 28 November the Quartermaster of 
the United Kingdom Base had written the 
Chief Quartermaster that six teams had been 
organized and trained. These would reach the 
Continent on 1 December.* 6 The teams were 
part of the 537th Quartermaster Group. 

Requests for the assignment of teams 
showed that commanding officers recognized 
the need for the service. On 26 November the 



Ninth Army asked for a team.*’' Other re- 
quests came in so rapidly that on 7 January 
1945 the Chief of the Subsistence Division 
wrote that 9 teams were needed.* 8 On 26 
January 1945 Major General Littlejohn 
authorized the creation of 12 complete 
teams.* 9 Among the organizations served 
were the Ninth Air Command, the Third Ar- 
my, the Ninth Army, ADSEC, the RED 
HORSE Staging Area, the Ground Force Re- 
inforcement Command, and all types of or- 
ganizations in the base sections. 

The mess teams did not merely give advice 
and conduct classes. In many cases they ac- 
tually established the mess, built new facili- 
ties, obtained spare parts, and worked with 
the mess personnel over a period of days. 
They showed mess sergeants how to prepare 
dehydrated foods, how to make palatable 
dishes from ingredients on hand, and how to 
follow the menu under difficult conditions. In 
the messes that they visited the teams checked 
personnel, cooking equipment, sanitation, 
preparation of food, operations, serving 
equipment, storage, the temperature of food 
when served, and waste. Their recommenda- 
tions were usually accepted, even when re- 
placement of personnel was necessitated. 
Among the major problems the teams en- 
countered in the early months were field 
ranges that were dirty and in need of re- 
pair, poor physical set-up of messes, little 
baking except in hospital messes, inadequate 
storage facilities, lack of good substitutions 
on the menu, careless preparation of dehy- 
drated foods, and inadequate supervision. 

An example of the activities of a mess 
team assigned to a base section for the nor- 
mal period of 1 month is contained in the 
report of the team assigned in January to 
the Normandy Base Section. In 30 days the 
team visited 23 messes, including a WAC en- 
listed mess, a general’s mess, and messes at a 
quartermaster fumigation and bath company, 
an ordnance maintenance company, various 
hospitals, a medical battalion, an ordnance 
depot, and quartermsater gas, railhead, and 
sales store companies. 30 

One team, which worked for 27 days at 
Camp LUCKY STRIKE in the RED HORSE 
Staging Area, found upon its arrival that the 
area was ankle deep in mud, with practically 
no transportation available and no planks for 
duckboards or construction, and that units 
passing through were taking the camp mess- 
ing property. The team worked with two ex- 
isting messes and set up two more. It super- 
vised all work, directed the feeding of troops, 
and developed many ingenious expedients. 
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I tell you that their work was outstand- 
ing and reflects the greatest of credit 
upon the Quartermaster Corps and 
themselves, I am not exaggerating . . . 
Today I am receiving many requests for 
the services and advice of the Quarter- 
master Mess Teams and Dietitians. 

These requests are coming from all arms 
and services here and would be apprec- 
iated, if your office could see fit to send 
teams down here from time to time to 
visit and aid messes which were passed by 
previous teams. 35 



Since no trucks were available to haul gravel, 
each man who came to the mess was asked to 
bring a helmetful. In the absence of dunnage, 
salvaged tent ridge poles were used. 31 

The teams were able to demonstrate the 
practicability of serving hot meals on the 
troop trains of the Ground Force Reinforce- 
ment Command. Arguing that K rations be 
used at the noon meal instead of the sand- 
wiches that had been served, Chief of the 
Subsistence Division insisted that the “ob- 
jective is to give these troops that are going 
to the forward areas a nutritious, a pleasant, 
a palatable, a good meal. The objective is not 
to make it convenient or easy for the per- 
sonnel who are operating. Every effort 
should be made to accomplish the first ob- 
jective.” 32 He could make this forthright 
statement, because a mess team had proved 
that hot meals could be served on a troop 
train. 33 

Commendations soon showed that excellent 
work was being done. “Superior results . . . 
were immediately effected within the messes,” 
wrote the quartermaster of the Ninth Ar- 
my. 3 * From the quartermaster of the Nor- 
mandy Base Section came the following com- 
mendation : 

The officers and men of the Normandy 
Base Section have asked me to write a 
very special letter to you and express to 
the best of my ability their gratitude for 
the services of the Mess Team, consist- 
ing of 1st Lt. Helen A. Tremback, 1st Lt. 
James H. Bruner, 2nd Lt. Adele Moehl, 
and 2nd Lt. James B. Rebstock, that 
were sent down here. 

The first two mentioned did a magnifi- 
cent job, overcoming tremendous odds, 
opposition, and in one or two cases re- 
sentment, but by exerting sweet per- 
sonality on the part of Lt. Tremback, 
and determination on the part of Lt. 
Bruner, they finally won over the entire 
command. They are directly responsible 
for the standard of the messes being 
raised in this Base Section from poor to 
superior. Lt. Bruner and the Enlisted 
Men assisted in the operation, obtaining 
of equipment and etc., while Lt. Trem- 
back rolled up her sleeves and gave 
practical demonstrations of how to pre- 
pare quartermaster rations into appe- 
tizing and palatable dishes. 

For their superior work, both of these 
Lieutenants were decorated with the 
Bronze Star Medal by the Commanding 
Officer of Normandy Base Section. When 



EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 

The training of mess personnel, which 
Brigadier General Littlejohn set in motion 
immediately after his arrival in the United 
Kingdom, was broadened and deepened while 
troops were based in the United Kingdom 
and while the Continental operation was in 
progress. In order that 3,000,000 troops, first 
quartered temporarily and then in the field, 
might be fed the sort of food that would make 
them fit for combat, mess personnel required 
specialized training of a highly technical na- 
ture. They had to know how to prepare de- 
hydrated foods and how to make meals pala- 
table, balanced, and nutritious even when fa- 
cilities were inadequate and supplies insuffi- 
cient. Food could not have played its consid- 
erable part in winning the war if the per- 
sonnel who prepared and served it had not 
received thorough training. 
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Figure 45. — Chief of Messing Teams Checking Location of His 24 Units. 
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APPENDIX I 



ESTIMATED SPACE REQUIREMENTS FOR STORAGE OF UNITED STATES 
SUBSISTENCE SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM* 





1 August 1942 


- 1 March 1943 








(Long 


Tons) 






Date 


Area I Area II 


Area III 


Area IV 


Total 


1 August 


1,200 1,200 


2,700 


900 


6,000 


1 September 


1,850 1,850 


4,163 


1,387 


9,250 


1 November 


3,000 3,000 


6,750 


2,250 


15,000 


1 January 


4,000 4,000 


9,000 


3,000 


20,000 


1 March 


5,000 5,000 


11,250 


3,750 


25,000 


Total 


15,050 15,050 


33,863 


11,287 


75,250 




July, August, and September, 1942 






Item 


Pounds 


Long Tons 




Cubic Feet 


Beef 


8,000,000 


3,571.43 




410,714 


Pork 


2,000,000 


892.86 




102,679 


Bacon 


1,008,000 


450.00 




51,750 


Ham 


1,604,000 


671.43 




77,214 


. Butter 


1,600,000 


714.29 




82,143 


Cheese 


256,000 


114.29 




13,143 


Total 


14,368,000 


6,414.30 




737,643 



* Letter, CQM to MOF, 4 August 1942. 
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APPENDIX II 

ANTICIPATED COLD STORAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR UNITED STATES SUPPLIES 

IN THE UNITED KINGDOM* 

1 September 1942 - 1 March 1943 

(Long Tons) 





To 1 September To 1 November 


To 1 January 


To 1 March j 


Location 


1942 


1942 


1943 


1943 | 




Beef 


Butter 


Beef 


Butter 


Beef 


Butter 


Beef 


Butter 


Area I 


















The Northern, 
Western, and North 
and South Wales 
Divisions, and the 
counties of Shropshire 
and Herefordshire. 


1,600 


250 


2,600 


400 


3,450 


550 


4,300 


700 


Area II 

The North Midland 
and Eastern Divisions 
(except coastal 
districts) . 


1,600 


250 






3,450 


550 


4,300 


700 


Area III 


















The Eastern (except 
coastal districts) , 
Southern, and South- 
western Divisions. 


3,600 


550 


5,850 




7,700 




9,680 


1,570 


Area IV 

London and part 
of Southeastern and 
Eastern II Divisions. 


1,200 


■ ■ 

200 


1,950 




2,600 




3,220 


530 


Total 




Kill 






Ellill 




Kill! 


3,500 



♦Letter, MOF to CQM, 8 August 1942. 
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APPENDIX III 

COLD STORAGE SPACE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM RESERVED AND IN USE BY UNITED STATES ARMY* 

18 October 1943 

(Long Tons) 



Type of 
Storage 


March 


j April 


May 


June 


July 


Space 

Reserved 


Space 
in Use 


Space 

Reserved 


Space 
in Use 


Space 

Reserved 


Space 
in Use 


Space 

Reserved 


Space 
in Use 


Space 

Reserved 


Space 
in Use 


14° — 16° F. 


13,605 


6,167 


13,605 




13,605 


4,407 


16,035 


3,452 


16,035 


2,634 


28°— 30° F. 


200 


161 




243 


HI 


360 


■ 


376 




743 


35° — 45° F. 


100 


59 


350 


263 


200 


98 


200 


44 


200 


95 


Total 


13,905 


6,387 


14,255 


5,506 


14,305 


4,865 


16,735 


3,875 


17,235 


3,472 




August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


14° — 16° F. 


18,425 


3,782 


18,425 


5,160 


18,460 




18,460 




18,460 




28°— 30° F. 


1,000 


893 


5,000 


1,470 


5,000 




5,000 




5,000 




35°— 45° F. 


200 


85 


1,400 


221 


1,400 




1,400 




1,400 




Total 


19,625 


4,760 


24,825 


6,851 


24,860 




24,860 




24,860 





♦Memorandum, Chief, Subsistence Division, to Chief, Progress Division, 18 October 1943. 














APPENDIX IV 



COLD STORAGE SPACE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM ALLOCATED TO 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY* 

8 October 1943 



Freezing Space 14° to 16° F. (for Meats and Butter) 



Space 


Total Space 


Number of Troops 


Anticipated Troop 


in Use 


Available 


Available Space 


Strength 


(Long Tons) 


(Long Tons) 


Can Supply 


31 December 1943 


6,800 


18,459 


1,185,000 


950,000 



Chilled Space 28° to 30* F. (for Ham and Bacon) 



Space 
in Use 
(Long Tons) 



Total Space 
Available 
(Long Tons) 



Number of Troops 
Available Space 
Can Supply 



Anticipated Troop 
Strength 

31 December 1943 



2,400 



4,995 



1,244,000 



950,000 



Chilled Space 35° to 45° F. (for Cheese) 



Space 
in Use 

(Long Tons) 



Total Space 
Available 
(Long Tons) 



Number of Troops Anticipated Troop 

Available Space Strength 

Can Supply 31 December 1943 



230 



1,400 



1,395,000 



950,000 



*Memorandum, Chief, Subsistence Division, to CQM, 8 October 1943. 
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APPENDIX V 



DISTRIBUTION OF COLD STORAGE SPACE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ALLOCATED TO UNITED STATES FORCES* 

1 January - 30 April 1944 



Freezing Space 



Base 


Space 


No. of Troops 


Projected 


Total Space 


No. of Troops 


Section 


Available 


Space Avail- 


Troop 


Reserved 


Total Space 


or Depot 


1 Jan. 44 


able Can 


Strength 


1 Apr. 44 


Reserved 




(Long Tons) 


Supply 


30 Apr. 44 


(Long Tons) 


Can Supply 


Southern 


5,615 


262,063 


595,000 


12,215 


570,100 


Western 


6,204 


289,553 


452,000 


10,204 


476,166 


Eastern 


5,500 


256,683 


300,000 


6,700 


312,700 


Central 

Northern 


1,855 


86,576 


20,000 


2,205 


102,900 


Ireland 


3,460 


161,481 


133,000 


3,540 


165,216 


Total 


22,634 


1,056,356 


1,500,000 


34,864 


1,627,082 







Chilled Space (for Cheese) 






Liverpool 


250 


373,330 


250 


373,330 


London 


540 


806,433 


890 


1,329,133 


Bristol 


20 


29,866 


20 


29,866 


Taunton 


60 . 


89,600 


60 


89,600 


Total 


870 


1,299,229 


1,220 


1,821,929 


Grand 










Total 


23,504 




36,084 





* Quartermaster Plan for Operations in the United Kingdom, OCQM, 13 November 1943. 
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APPENDIX VI 

UNITED STATES ARMY COLD STORAGE SPACE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM* 

4 December 1943 





In Us e 
15 Nov. 43 


Additional 
Available 
Through 
31 Dec. 43 


Anticipated Anticipated 
Expected to be Requirements Requirements 
in Use Through Through 

31 Dec. 43 31 Jan. 44 28 Feb. 44 


Anticipated Anticipated 
Requirements Requirements 
Through Through 

31 Mar. 44 30 Apr. 44 


Freezing Space 14° to 
16° F. (for Meats and 
Butter) 


6,761 


15,449 


17,949 


20,949 


28,749 


28,049 


31,849 


Chilled Space 28° to 
30° F. (for Ham and 
Bacon) 


476 


1,050 


2,500 


2,800 


3,200 


3,800 


4,300 


Chilled Space 35° to 
45° F. (for Cheese) 


174 


755 


680 


720 


820 


970 


1,070 


Total 


7,411 


17,254 


21,129 


24,469 


27,769 


32,819 


37,219 



*Letter, Chief, Subsistence Division, to MOF, 4 December 1943. 




APPENDIX VII 



DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATED COLD STORAGE REQUIREMENTS BY BASE SECTIONS* 

17 March 1944 



Type of 


From 


From 


From 


From 


From 


Storage 


1 March 1944 


1 April 1944 


1 May 1944 


1 June 1944 


1 July 1944 






Northern Ireland Base Section 






14° to 16° F. 


3,240 


3,300 


3,300 


3,300 


1,800 


28° to 30° F. 


240 


240 


240 


240 


240 






Central Base Section 






14° to 16° F. 


1,505 


1,505 


1,505 


1,505 


1,505 


28° to 30° F. 


800 


800 


800 


800 


800 


35° to 45° F. 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


800 






Southern Base Section 






14° to 16° F. 


11,160 


12,260 


12,260 


12,260 


10,260 


35° to 45° F. 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 






Eastern Base Section 






14° to 16° F. 


7,215 


7,715 


7,715 


7,715 


6,815 


28° to 30° F. 


1,200 


1,200 


1,200 


1,200 


1,200 






Western Base Section 






14° to 16° F. 


10,414 


11,814 


11,814 


11,814 


9,014 


28° to 30° F. 


1,330 


1,330 


1,330 


1,330 


1,330 


35° to 45° F. 


270 


270 


270 


270 


270 


Total 


38,434 


41,494 


41,494 


41,494 


34,094 



*Memorandum, Chief, Subsistence Division, to CQM, 17 March 1944. 




APPENDIX VIII 



MOVEMENT OF QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES FORWARD 
ON DAILY TELEGRAM* 

AUGUST 1944 



oo 

co 



Armies, ADSEC, 
and 

Base Section 

1. Armies submit 
their daily require- 
ments by teletype 
through ADSEC to 
G-4, Com Z. 

2. ADSEC submits 
daily requirements 
by teletype to G-4, 
Com Z, for ADSEC 
and Ninth Air Force. 

3. Base sections 
submit daily tele- 
grams direct to G-4, 
Com Z. 



G-4, Com Z 

4. G-4, Com Z, allo- 
cates to each service 
the daily tonnage by 
class of supply and 
type of movement for 
each using group. 



OCQM 

5. Storage and Distribution Division of OCQM receives 
daily tonnage allocations from G-4, Com Z. 

6. Storage and Distribution delivers daily tonnage alloca- 
tions and special instructions to each of the supply divisions 
of OCQM. 

7. Each supply division of OCQM prepares distribution 
directives based on allocations, tying in distribution direc- 
tives with daily telegrams. 

8. Distribution directives submitted to Storage and Distribu- 
tion Division for approval, recording, and distribution. 

9. Storage and Distribution Division teletypes each army 
and base section, ADSEC, the daily tonnage allocation and 
movement instructions by class of supply. Also Storage and 
Distribution Division sends each army and base section, 
ADSEC, by courier the complete recapitulation by item, to- 
gether with copies of distribution directives. 

10. Storage and Distribution Division forwards distribution 
directives to Normandy Base Section (through G-4, Com Z) 
for action, with summary of tonnage allocations. 

16. OCQM notifies each army and base section, ADSEC, 
what has been shipped on distribution directives, consistent 
with available information. 



Normandy Base 
Section 

11. G-4 Normandy 
Base Section re- 
ceives distribution 
directives from G-4, 
Com Z, and takes 
necessary action to 
insure prompt com- 
pliance, through 
Normandy Base Sec- 
tion QM. 

12. Normandy Base 
Section QM delivers 
distribution direc- 
tives to depots con- 
cerned. 



Depots 

13. Depots fill the 
distribution direc- 
tives and move the 
supplies as directed 
in accordance with 
transportation made 
available by base 
sections and train 
schedules as estab- 
lished. 

14. Depots notify 
consignee of ship- 
ments by teletype or 
courier. 

15. On prescribed 
form, depots notify 
OCQM of shipments 
on distribution direc- 
tives, listing short- 
ages, if any, and 
complete detailed 
data of the shipment. 



‘Memorandum, CQM to Chief, Storage and Distribution Division, 30 August 1944. 




APPENDIX IX 

BALANCED “BRICKS” OF TYPE B RATIONS FOR SHIPMENT* 

Shipping Guide ' 

Total Quantity 500 Long-Ton 60 Long-Ton 



Item 


Unit 


To Be Shipped 


Train 


Convoy 


Beets, canned 


pound 


32,175 


16,088 


1,931 


Peas, canned 


pound 


43,296 


21,648 


2,598 


Tomato, Puree, canned 


pound 


21,648 


10,824 


1,299 


Onions, dehydrated 


pound 


1,650 


825 


99 


Potatoes, White, dehydrated, 
diced 


pound 


11,550 


5,775 


693 


Peaches, canned 


pound 


44,550 


22,275 


2,673 


Pineapple, canned 


pound 


44,550 


22,275 


2,673 


Raisins, dry 


pound 


13,200 


6,600 


792 


Chili Con Carne 


pound 


42,900 


21,450 


2,574 


Luncheon Meats, canned 


pound 


49,500 


24,750 


2,970 


Sausage Pork, canned 


pound 


49,500 


24,750 


2,970 


Jam, assorted 


pound 


20,427 


10,214 


1,226 


Marmalade, canned 


pound 


19,800 


9,900 


1,188 


Butter, canned 


pound 


6,600 


3,300 


396 


Cheese, canned 


pound 


6,600 


3,300 


396 


Eggs, dehydrated 


pound 


9,488 


4,744 


596 


Milk, evaporated 


pound 


71,775 


35,888 


4,307 


Milk, whole, powdered 


pound 


1,650 


825 


99 


Cocoa 


pound 


4,950 


2,475 


297 


Coffee, roasted and ground, 
canned 


pound 


13,200 


6,600 


792 


Grapefruit Juice, canned 


pound 


62,469 


31,235 


3,748 


Candy, hard 


pound 


3,300 


1,650 


198 


Crackers, type “C” 


pound 


3,300 


1,650 


198 


Crackers, whole wheat 


pound 


3,300 


1,650 


198 


Spaghetti, dry 


pound 


16,500 


8,250 


990 


Maple Tablets 


each 


7,920 


3,960 


475 


Catsup, Tomato 


pound 


4,620 


2,310 


277 


Cinnamon 


pound 


42 


21 


3 


Cornstarch 


pound 


825 


413 


50 


Vanilla Tablets 


each 


10,560 


5,280 


634 


Lemon Tablets 


each 


31,680 


15,840 


1,901 


Mustard, dry 


pound 


42 


21 


3 


Nutmeg 


pound 


42 


21 


3 


Pepper, black 


pound 


248 


124 


15 


Powder, baking 


pound 


1,155 


578 


69 


Sauce, concentrated 


pound 


42 


21 


3 


Vinegar, concentrated 


pound 


209 


105 


13 


Cereal, whole wheat 


pound 


9,900 


4,950 


594 


Salt 


pound 


3,300 


1,650 


198 


Sugar, granulated 


pound 


26,400 


13,200 


1,584 



694,863 347,435 41,723 



^Circular Letter No. 43, OCQM, 7 September 1944. 
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APPENDIX X 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBSISTENCE “BRICKS” FOR TYPE LOADING* 



“Brick” for Period of D-pIus-31-day to D-plus-60-day 

Weight — 500 long tons 
Volume — 750 ship tons 
Content: 

B Ration — 120,000 
C Ration — 20,000 
D Ration — 37,000 
K Ration — 20,000 
10-in-l Ration — 50,000 
Candle-type heat units, l^-oz. — 20,000 
Candle-type heat units, 3-oz. — 20,000 



“Brick” for Period of D-plus-61-day to D-plus-90-day 

Weight — 500 long tons 
Volume — 750 ship tons 
Content : 

B Ration — 150,000 
C Ration — 220,000 
D Ration — 30,000 
K Ration — 20,000 
10-in-l Ration — 30,000 
Candle-type heat units, 1%-oz. — 20,000 
Candle-type heat units, 3-oz. — 12,000 



* Cablegram KN-548, SOS, QM, to PEMBARK, 8 February 1944. 
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APPENDIX XI 



THE FIRST AMERICAN RATION IN THE EUROPEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS* 

HEADQUARTERS 
United States Army Forces 
in 

The British Isles 

CIRCULAR ) 16 February, 1942. 

NO. 8) 

SECTION I — RATIONS FOR U.S.A.F.B.I. 

1. Field Rations, a. Field ration “A”, as listed below, is prescribed a,s the normal ration 
for the United States Army Forces in the British Isles. Field rations “B”, “C”, or “D” may be 
issued in lieu thereof when condition of stocks makes it necessary and when Force Command- 
ers so order for maneuvers, combat or other reasons : 



Article 


Quantity 

(ounces) 


Article 


Quantity 

(ounces) 


Meat (1) : 




Coffee, roasted and ground 


2 


Bacon 


2 


Cocoa 


.3 


Beef, fresh (2) 


10 


Tea 


.05 


Chicken, fresh 


2 


Milk, evaporated 


1 


Pork, fresh 


4 


Milk, fresh 


8 


Eggs, fresh 


1 (each) 


Lard 


.64 


Dry vegetables and cereals : 




Lard substitute 


.64 


Beans 


.5 


Butter 


2 


Rice 


.6 


Flour, wheat 


4 


Rolled oats 


1.5 


Bread, soft 


8 


Vegetables: 




Baking powder 


.09 


Beans, string, canned 


3 


Macaroni, dry 


.25 


Corn, canned 


2 


Cheese 


.25 


Onions, dried 


2 


Sugar 


5 


Peas, canned 


2 


Cinnamon 


.014 


Potatoes 


10 


Flavoring extract 


.02 


Tomatoes, canned 


2 


Pepper, black 


.04 


Fruit: 




Pickles, cucumber 


.16 


Apples, canned 


1.5 


Salt 


.5 


Jam or preserves 


.5 


Sirup 


.5 


Peaches, canned 


1.2 


Vinegar 


.16 


Pineapple, canned 


1.2 






Prunes, canned 


.3 







NOTES: 

(1) On Thanksgiving Day and on Christmas Day the meat component will be, if ob- 
tainable: Turkey, drawn, 25 ounces or turkey, undrawn, 28 ounces. 

(2) Alternate fore and hind quarters. The term “beef” means ordinary dressed car- 
casses. If boned beef is issued in lieu of carcass beef, it will be substituted at the ratio of 
7 ounces to 10 ounces. 



*Circular No. 8, USAFBI, 16 February 1942, p. 1. 
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APPENDIX XII 

COMPARISON OF RATION SCALES PRESCRIBED 
FOR THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN FORCES* 

August 1942 

(Allowances in ounces unless stated otherwise) 



Commodity 


American 
Field Ration 
(Cir. No. 28, Hq. 
ETO) 


British- American 
Ration 


British 

Ration 


Meat 


15.0000 


15.1430 


9.5600 


Egg 


2.0000 (1 ea.) 


0.2890 (1/7 ea.) 


-U) 


Bread 


7.0000 


10.5700 


10.5700 


Flour 


3.0000 


2.5000 


2.0000 


Rice 


0.6000 


0.4290 


0.4290 


Oatmeal (rolled oats) 


0.5000 


1.4290 


0.8570 


Cheese 


0.2500 


0.5714 


0.5714 


Jam 


0.5000 


0.7500 


0.5000 


Sirup 


0.5000 


0.7500 


0.5000 


Margarine (butter) 


2.0000 


2.0000 


1.5000 


Vegetables, fresh 


— 


8.0000 


5.7000 


Vegetables, dried or canned 


11.5000 


0.5714 


0.5700 


Fruits, dried or canned 


4.2000 


2.0000 


0.8570 


Tea 


0.0500 


0.1430 


0.2857 


Coffee 


2.0000 


1.7500 


— 


Cocoa 


0.3000 


0.1875 


0.1875 


Milk, canned 


1.0000 


4.0000 


3.0000 


Milk, fresh 


8.0000 


— 


— 


Sugar 


4.0000 


3.0000 


2.0000 


Potatoes 


8.0000 


16.0000 


13.0000 


Salt 


0.5000 


0.5000 


0.3750 


Other Condiments and Provisions 


1.1023 


— 


—d) 


Macaroni, dry 


0.2500 


— 


—(l) 


Pickles, cucumber 


0.1600 


0.1430 


— 




73.4123 oz. 


70.7263 oz. 


52.4626 oz. 




or 


or 


or 




4.588 lb. 


4.420 lb. 


3.279 lb. 



(1) A monetary allowance of 2*4 pence per man per day provided in lieu of these specific items. 



‘■ Memorandum, Chief, Subsistence Division, to CQM, 4 August 1942. 
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